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EDITORIAL 
JUST LIKE ME 


When I was a child, one of the games we used to play 
was called Just Like Me. One boy convinced someone to say 
just like me after every phrase he uttered. The game went 
something like this: 





First boy: I opened the door. 
Second boy: Just like me. 

First boy: I walked in. 

Second boy: Just like me. 

First boy: I went up the stairs. 
Second boy: Just like me. 

First boy: I opened another door. 
Second boy: Just like me. 

First boy: I saw a monkey. 
Second boy: JUST LIKE ME! 


The trick, of course, was in making the second boy lose 
track of the full import of what he was saying until he said 
it when it made him appear ridiculous. 

Sometimes language classes can be very like this child- 
hood game, especially classes which require constant repe- 
tition on the part of the student. Oft-repeated phrases some- 
times lose their earlier meaning. We say good morning on 
cold windswept days. We begin letters to total strangers Dear 
sir:. I do not intend to say that we should reserve good 
Morning for nice days, nor yet begin our letters with dear 
only when writing good friends. This meaning change or loss 
is a natural linguistic process. But when the students do not 
understand the meaning of the item they are practicing, both 
students and teacher are wasting their time. Virginia French 
has said (Language Learning, 11,1), “‘As teachers, we some- 
times forget that a student should be saying something that 
has real meaning for him personally, not only after he has 
learned the pattern, but also while he is learning it.”’ 

We must remember at all times, that when a student is 
not aware of what he is saying, he is not learning a language. 
The good teacher constantly checks to see if her students are 
saying something they understand, and understanding what they 








say. 


E.A. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHING PRONUNCIATION 


Ann Anthony 
University of Michigan 


Learning a foreign language has often erroneously 
meant undue emphasis on grammar in the form of paradigms, 
and vocabulary in the form of memorized lists of new words’ 
and their equivalents in the native language of the learner. 
Unfortunately, pronunciation is given only a mention in the 
preface of many texts, and the actual problem of teaching 
pronunciation often rests with a teacher who may lack the 
tools and the training to teach it effectively.) The English 
Language Institute at the University of Michigan, with its 
goal of teaching oral proficiency in English to students of 
other language backgrounds, has incorporated into its teach- 
ing material a number of tvols for teaching pronunciation: 
a special alphabet, a vowel chart, and a facial diagram. A 
brief description of each of these tools may be of help to 
teachers in need of pronunciation materials that the students 
can see and work with in and out of class. UIt is extremely 
difficult for a student to hear and reproduce correctly sig- 
nificant sounds in a new language which do not occur in the 
sound patterns of his own language. With the teaching ma- 
terials to be presented here, the teacher can ips a 
illustrate the proper way to pronounce these new sounds. 
THE SPECIAL ALPHABET In English the same sound is 
often spelled in a variety of ways. The underlined letters 
in the following words are all pronounced the same way: 
bee, me, key, people, speak, quay. The sound which we 
may represent as [fi], in other words, is spelled ee, e, ey, 
eo, ea, and uay. On the other hand, words which are spelled 
similarly are often pronounced in a number of different ways: 
cough, hiccough, through, enough, drought. It can be seen 
that it would be of great help to a teacher of pronunciation 
to have an alphabet in which a sound in a particular lan- 
guage is always represented by the same symbol and each 
symbol represents only one significant sound in that language. 
The following special alphabet used by the English Language 
Institute includes all the distinctive sounds of English and 
is based on the principle 1 sound¢——-»1 symbol. 
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Tools For Teaching Pronunciation 


THE SPECIAL ALPHABET 




















CONSONANTS 

(bo) Dil be [v] [vawel] vowel 
(d] (du) do [w] (wil we 
(f] fes Tace v} tw you 
(e] [g°} go fj ~=sCCziio) zero 
fh] Chi) he [o] {[srnl sing 
pk) Pav cow (8) = (6x nk) think 
fl} Cet] late (sd (de they 
[nm] (men) man (3 (C'mezer measure 
[n} no} no (4) [43 ok] joke 
(P) pe pay thw) — [hwaz] why 
r| [ri read [t] tf rt church 
fs] [se] say VY] fi she 
(t] farm) time 

VOWELS 

[a] [nat] not [ae] add 
le] [se say [9] om) come 
[€] fseq says [o'bov above 
fi] fig eat DB] [dog dog 
Zl] oq is Bil [az] I 

(o] {ng know fav] fhauni noun 
(uj [sun] soon [>] bor] boy 
f] [ful full 


[+] 


stress mark 








os 

The teacher of pronunciation uses the special alphabet 
in this way: on the first day of class, the special alphabet 
is presented and all the significant sounds in English are 
pronounced in words by the teachers, imitated as correctly 
as possible by the students, and illustrated on the black- 
board with the proper symbol. The students are given 
some practice in writing simple words in the special alpha- 
bet. The aim is not to teach the alphabet as such, but to 
familiarize the students with the symbols so that they may 
be used during the course as a convenient way of teaching 
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pronunciation. When the students are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the symbols, each significant sound segment is 
then taught individually, always in the context of useful 
words. When a student approaches the teacher with the 
familiar question, ‘‘How is this word pronounced?”’’, the 
word can be pronounced for him to imitate and then written 
in the special alphabet for him. 


THE VOWEL CHART Although the conventional English 
alphabet has only five vowel letters, a, e, i, 0, and u, there 
are in reality eleven different vowel sounds that these five 
letters represent. (See special alphabet above.) The spe- 
cial alphabet, therefore, needs eleven symbols to represent 


these eleven vowel sounds. The proper pronunciation of © 


vowels in English depends on the position of the jaw and 
the level of different parts of the tongue when the sound is 
articulated. The various positions of the jaw can be rela- 
tively described as high, mid, and low, and the elevated 
part of the tongue in the pronunciation of the different vowels 
can be relatively described as front, central, and back. The 
vowels can then be arranged conveniently on a chart, which 
can be used to help the students remember the jaw and 
tongue positions used in pronouncing the vowels. 


Front Central Back 











High |' x Bas 
Mid |© ¢ 3 (e) 
Low xa Q 3 

















Therefore, [i] can be said to be a high front vowel, mean- 
ing that the jaw is high and the front part of the tongue is 
higher than the rest of the tongue when this vowel is pro- 
nounced. If each student uses a small mirror when he pro- 
nounces the vowels in class, he can see the position of his 
jaw and tongue and imitate the teacher’s pronunciation more 
accurately. It may also be noted that all the back vowels 
are round, that is, the pronunciation is accompanied by a 
rounding of the lips, and that all the other vowels are un- 
round, that is, the articulation is not accompanied by such 
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Tools For Teaching Pronynciation 


a rounding of the lips. 

Using this chart as a basis for description, the teach- 
er can correct a student who is not pronouncing a vowel 
properly by saying, ‘““‘The jaw must be a little higher,”’ or, 
“The tongue should be raised further back in the mouth.”’ 
This way the student can be told to do something specific 
to correct his pronunciation and not told simply to pro- 
nounce more like the teacher, when he probably cannot hear 
exactly what the teacher is pronouncing. 


THE FACIAL DIAGRAM Just as the vowel chart is use- 
ful in describing the position of the tongue and jaw in pro- 
nouncing vowels, the facial diagram can also be used to 
illustrate the position of the various organs of speech when 
individual sounds are produced. The following diagram with 
a simple explanation of its parts is presented to the students 
and then used to illustrate the significant sounds of English. 
It has certain limitations, and not all features of sounds can 
be illustrated with it, but it is of great help when used in 
conjunction with the special alphabet, the vowel chart, and 
imitation of the teacher’s pronunciation. 











Ann Anthony 


Nasal passage Tip of the tongue 


- Front of the tongue 


1. 7 

2. Lips 8 

3. Teeth 9. Middle of the tongue 
4. Tooth ridge 10. Back of the tongue 
5. Palate 11. Jaw 

6. Velum 12. Vocal cords 


The diagram can be drawn to show that the tip of the 
tongue is placed against the tooth ridge to pronounce English 
[t] (in comparison with Spanish [t), for example, which is 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue against the back of the 
upper teeth.) The velum can be drawn to close the passage 
into the mouth, showing that the air stream escapes through 
the nose in the nasal sounds [m], [nm], and [yj]. With the 
facial diagram as a guide, the student can move his tongue 
up and down or back and forward to approximate the posi- 
tion drawn for him by the teacher. 

None of these pronunciation tools is of any value with- 
out the actual pronunciation of the teacher for the students 
to imitate. The special alphabet, the vowel chart, and the 
facial diagram merely facilitate the teaching of the individual 
sounds and provide a convenient way of handling some of the 
problems that arise in teaching the pronunciation of English 


as a foreign language. 








lFfor a fuller explanation of these teaching tools and ex- 
amples and exercises in which they are used, refer to An 
Intensive Course in English for Latin-American Students, 
English Language Institute, University of Michigan, Volumes 
I-IV. 
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RECOGNITION OF CAN AND CAN’T 


Eunice V. Pike 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of Michigan 


Because cap and can’t occur frequently and in sentences 
of like structure (L can 1 can’t go,) the Latin American 
who doesn’t ‘‘hear the t”’ is at a disadvantage. He uses some 
less convenient method for determining whether the speaker’s 
response was negative or positive. 

The problem of hearing the stop is not one confined to 
the words can and can’t; rather it is related to all voice- 
less stops which, in word final position, follow homorganic 
nasals. That is, limb and limp, pine and -pint, sang. and 
sank have a similar difficulty, but because they do not occur 
as frequently as the other two words, their meaning can 
usually be picked up by context. 

In stressed position the phonetic pronunciation of the 
words end with the nasal remains more or less constant 
as {k‘en}, [Im], [p‘aln], [saa]. The pronunciation of 
the other half of the word pair, however, varies considerably. 
For example, the word can't may be pronounced with a heavi- 
ly aspirated and released [t ? Lent] - Or it may be pro- 
nounced with an unrealeased* [t] and a simultaneous glottal 
stop, [ kSen?t]. This final [?] may be anticipated by heay. 
or light laryngealization? of the preceding {n], [k‘2n?¥). 








Ig. L. Trager in “The Phoneme ‘t’: a Study in Theory and 
Method,’’ American Speech, Vol. 17 (1942), pp. 144-8, 
speaks of an unreleased [t } which occurs in final position 
before a pause, and of a glottal stop with apicalization which 
o.curs after a strong-stressed syllable before syllabic [n], 
in mountain. 

Kenneth L. Pike in Phonetics, A Critical Analysis of Phonetic 
Theory and a Technic for the Practical Description of 
Sounds, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1943) 
describes laryngealization as a trill of the vocal cords super- 
imposed upon the vibration of the vocal cords. He notes 
that it may be ‘“‘heard in the speech of people who are talk- 
ing in a tone of voice very low as compared with normal 
style.’’ Others have described laryngealization as “‘a voice 
which degenerates into a growl,’’ or ‘‘singing two notes lower 
than he can.”’ 
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Eunice V. Pike 


The vowel is frequently effected, not only by laryngealization 
but by nasalization as well. In fact, in sentence medial posi- 
tion the [n] and [t] may be lost entirely and only the nasali - 
zation, laryngealization and glottal stop remain. { ?al Ke? 
gow. 

Words ending in /mp, and /nk/ seldom use the extreme 
phonetic varieties which occur with those words ending with 
nt /, but simultaneous closure of [p) with (?) and [k] with 
_?} accompanied by laryngealization and nasalizationis never- 
theless frequent. 

Because the [?| occurs in all three series of words, 
and because it is the factor that remains most constant 
within each series, I concentrated on the [?) and ignored, 
in my teaching procedures, the laryngealization and nasali- 
zation. 

Because word final velar /j/ vs. word final alveolar 
/n/ are a problem in themselves, I omitted them also from 
the drills. 

Maria Mastrapa, a pharmacist from Cuba, was the 
student to whom I gave individual attention on this problem. 
In order to avoid the frustration that seemed to come to her 
at the sight of the words can and can’t, we started with one 
of her own expressions m?m, explained by her as mean- 
ing, “I hear what you say, but I don’t believe you.’’ The 
glottal stop between the two nasals was pointed out and the 
expression was slowed down until it became very prominent 

Next we went to an English expression, ‘‘Thump them,”’ 
reduced to\ sm ?m!. After a few tries we dropped ‘he 
“‘them’’ and said thump and contrasted it with thumb. Other 
words followed: clam and clamp, slum and slump, limb and 
limp. These words were put in sentences. In stressed 
position: He found a clam. He found a clamp. He saw the 
limb. He saw the limp. In unstressed position: The clam 
was on the ground. The clamp was on the ground. The 
limb was unusual. The limp was unusual. 

Similarly word pairs ending with /m/ and /nt/ were 
drilled: tin and tint, pain and paint, sane and saint, ten and 
tent, men and meant, plan and plant, ran and rant, scan and 
scant, pun and punt, run and runt, shun and shunt, pine and 
pint, join and joint. It was observed that the quality of the 
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Recognition of Can and Can’t 


vowel inthe word pair did not seem to effect Miss Mastrapa’s 
ability to hear the contrast. 

The word pairs were put into contrastive sentences. 
He knows the plan. He knows the plant. The store sells 
window pane. The store sells window paint. He bought a 
new tin. He bought a new tint. The dogs pant. The dog’s 
pan. He didn’t like the run. He didn’t like the runt. She 
bought the ten. She bought the tent. 

Words in sentence medial position were considerably 
more difficult than those in sentence final position, and in 
order to make them somewhat easier they were first drilled 
with the sentence stress on the word under question. They 


pun] frequently. They! punt) frequently. They /ran] every day. 
is 


rant|every day. TheJtin]is expensive. in 
expensive. ine| jar. He has a|pint| jar. put 


the! plan] down. regen gpl 
Later the sentence stress was shifted to the last word 


in the sentence and Miss Mastrapa found it still harder to 


hear the contrast. They pun/frequently. They punt/Trequent- 
ly. rae ene: They rant everyday. He-men/go. 


He meant | 

It was ee that when the word pair preceded a 
vowel the contrast was more easily heard then when it pre- 
ceded a consonant. Perhaps the reason for this was that, 
preceding a vowel, the A/ frequently actualized as a flap, 
rather than the more usual glottal stop with simultaneous 
alveolar stop. Of those word pairs which were followed by 
consonants, the student had the most difficulty with those 
which preceded /t/ or /d/. 

After watching the student’s responses in the preced - 
ing drills, I was able to grade the sentences with can and 
can’t from easy to hard. Starting with the easy ones, the 
Student built up confidence as she went along. He said ican. 
He said Ifcan’t. Suppose I JCan. Suppose I [can't I_know IJ 
can. I know I[can’t. I can if shelgoes. I can't if shelgoes. 
Can I gO? Can't I go? he can when she comes e. 
She can’t when she comes [ here. She |can| mind the baby. 
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PRONUNCIATION AS A TWO-FOLD PROCESS 


Betty J. Wallace 
University of Michigan 


Pronunciation in the usual sense of the word means 

production of speech sounds. It is an oral prccess. 
Teaching the pronunciation of a foreign language has often 
meant teaching the students merely to produce the sounds of 
the language. But pronunciation of a foreign language is a 
two-fold process. It involves aural receptivity or the recog- 
nition of the sounds in a foreign language as well as the 
actual production of sounds. That is, a student is faced 
with the problem of recognizing the significant sounds in 
the language he is learning before he can learn to produce 
these sounds. | Since languages differ in their sound systems, 
and since the significant sounds. in one language are seldom 
the same as those of another, the recognition of these sig- 
nificant sound features is not as easy as may be thought. 

Those who have studied a foreign language have been 
surprised and somewhat chagrined to realize how little they 
understand when faced with the spoken language. Yet in- 
stead of associating this difficulty with the sound system 
students often attribute it to a lack of knowledge of the 
vocabulary. When they are confronted with the printed page, 
however, they can usually interpret the meaning correctly. 
It is not the vocabulary which is causing their difficulty; 
they simply do not recognize the sounds of the language, 
and they are unable automatically to recognize and systema- 
tize these sounds unless they have had specific practice in 
so doing. 

To enable the students of a foreign language to produce 
the sounds which may be strange to them, they must first 
learn to recognize them. Exercises for the recognition of 
sounds are a regular part of the pronunciation lessons in 
The Intensive Course in English for Latin-American Students 
by Charles C. Fries and staff.1_ 

These exercises consist of pairs of words with mini- 
mally different sound segments. The use of these facilitates 








Ipublished by English Language Institute, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1943. 
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Pronunciation as a Two-fold Process 


recognition of these differences in sound. Such minimal 
pairs as leave, live; sheep, ship can be used to enable the 
student to hear the two significant sounds in English which 
are phonetically symbolized as [i] and [I] in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. 

A very simple drill for practicing the recognition of 
this and other distinctive differences can be made by arrang- 
ing minimal pairs of words on the blackboard in columns 
thus: 





l 2 
leave live 
seal sill 
lead lid 
beat bit 
seat sit 
sheep ship 


The teacher pronounces all the words in the first 
column and then those from the second to emphasize each 
sound individually.“ Then, in order to make the student 
aware of the distinction in sounds illustrated here, the 
teacher pronounces such pairs of words as leave, live. When 
the teacher is certain that the students are beginning to 
hear these distinctions she can then have them actively 
participate in the exercise. As the teacher pronounces a 
word from these lists the student identifies it by a column 
number. This gives the student specific practice in recog- 
nizing these differences, a step which is necessary before 
he can produce the differences accurately. 

The same type of exercise can be set up with sentences 
as well as words. Such sentences as He bought a sheep: 
He bought a ship or The man is leaving: The man is living 
can be numbered and contrasted in a similar way. Care 
must be taken to give the student practice also in hearing 
these sounds in unstressed syllables, for example, The ship 
is clean: The sheep is clean in which emphasis is upon the 
word clean. This type of drill should be used last since it 
is more difficult for the student to hear these differences 
when they are not specifically emphasized. 














2Care must be taken to pronounce both words with the same 
intonation so that the sole difference between the words will 
be the sound under study. 
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These exercises can be varied by having a student go 
to the blackboard and point to the word or sentence instead 
of calling out the number as the teacher pronounces 
it. These can also be read by the teacher and the students 
asked to write down the number of the word or. sentence 
which they hear. 

Commencing with aural perception or recognition of 
these distinctions the students are then ready for oral pro- 
duction, or the second part of this two-fold process. The 
same exercises that were used for recognition can be used 
to teach production. The students can pronounce in imitation 
of the teacher all of the words in the one column and then 
all those in the other. Secondly, the two sounds need to be 
contrasted by having the students pronounce such minimal 
pairs as leave, live or seat, sit to discover whether or not 
they can produce a clear distinction between the two sounds. 
After the student has shown that he can produce them in 
contrast he can then select an isolated word, pronounce it, 
and have the teacher identify it, or another student can be 
asked to identify the word or sentence which the first stu- 
dent pronounces. This exercise can be carried on around 
the class as a series of production and recognition drills 
for each student, with one student producing a word and his 
neighbor identifying it. Another drill canbe devised by having 
one student pronounce a word from the pairs being drilled. 
The next student is required to pronounce the opposite word 
of the pair. This results in a recognition and production ex- 
ercise for each student. These drills can be varied further 
by using the techniques described for the recongition ex- 
ercises. 

Such an emphasis upon recognition of sounds as well 
as production will be a sure help for the student in com- 
prehending the language more easily and in speaking it more 
accurately. 
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INITIAL /r/ IN AMERICAN ENGLISH AND MANDARIN 
CHINESE AND HOW TO TEACH IT 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


I. Initial /r/ in American English and Mandarin Chinese 

Language is an oral device. It uses sounds to convey 
meaning. Two languages may use the same sound to dis- 
tinguish meaning. However, the phonetic characteristics of 
this sound in different positions may not be the same in both 
languages. For example, the Chinese /r/ sound in initial 
position has a fricative quality which the English /r/ in 
initial position does not have. In fact, the sound may even 
vary in the same language. The presence or absence of one 
or more phonetic features may depend on the sequence in 
which the sound occurs. An illustration of such positional 
variants is the presence of the slight lip rounding in the 
pronunciation of the English /r/ in initial position and the 
absence of such lip motion in final position. Variants may 
differ in detail from those of the same sound in another 
language. That is, certain positional variants may be dis- 
tributed one way in one language and another way in another 
language. For example, the initial /r/ in English is gener- 
ally pronounced with slight lip motion regardless of the 
nature of the vowel sound that follows while the /r/ in initial 
position in Chinese is sometimes pronounced with lip motion 
and sometimes without depending upon the nature of the 
vowel sound that follows. In such a situation, when a speaker 
uses the distribution pattern of his own language in speaking 
a foreign language, he is often referred to as speaking with 
an ‘‘accent.’ 

In order to eliminate the ‘‘accent,” it is necessary for 
the teacher and the student to know the cause of the ‘‘accent,”’ 
the nature of the ‘“‘accent,’’ and how to remove the ‘‘accent.”’ 

The present article deals with the retroflex sound, 
/r/, both in American English and in Mandarin Chinese as 
it occurs before a vowel sound. Since there are no conso- 


ICharles C. Fries and Staff, An Intensive Course in English 
for Latin American Students, English Language Institute, 











University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan 1944, 
Volume II, pp. 509-510. 
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nant clusters in Chinese, the discussion is limited to the 
single retroflex sound, /r/, in initial position. 

/r/ occurs in both the sound system of American 
English and that of Mandarin Chinese. It also occurs in 
both systems in initial and final positions. However, there 
is more than one phonetic feature which the Chinese initial 
/r/ has that the Chinese /r/ in final position does not have, 
but the particular phonetic feature that concerns us here is 
the lip motion involved. When /r/ is either followed or 
preceded by a rounded vowel sound, there is lip action. 
When /r/ is neither followed nor greceded by a rounded 
vowel sound, there is no lip action. 


Without lip action: With lip action: 
reh (hot)5 _ ruh (enter) 
(gen f r) ger (root) (dou # r) dour (pocket) 


In English, the /r/ in initial position differs phonetically 
from the /r/ in final position in at least one feature. This 
phonetic feature is the slight motion of the lips. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the English words with /r/ in both posi- 
tions. /r/ in initial position is generally pronounced with 
some motion of the lips while /r/ in final position usually 
is not: reader, river, rare, ruler. 

The presence of this slight motion of the lips is not 
necessarily due to the nature of the vowel sounds that fol- 


2Once this is taken care of, the group of the three retroflex 
sounds in Chinese, A “& /ch. /, /sh/ can be drilled in the same 
way. 

3Another phonetic feature which the initial /r/ has and which 
the final /r/ does not have is the voiced fricative quality. 
This characteristic is quite obvious when /r/ is accented. 
When unaccented, it is not present. 

4y, R. Chao, Mandarin Primer, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1949, pp. 20-21. FF. K. Li, lectures in 
Chinese Phonetics and Phonemics, Linguistic Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949. 

5Transcriptions of Chinese are taken from Y. R. Chao and 
L. S. Yang, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 
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low /r/as it is in Chinese. The following is a list of 
examples showing that the lip movement is usually present 
whether /r/ is followed by front or mid vowel sounds which 
are unrounded in English or by back vowels which are 
rounded in English: read, rid, rate, red, rat, rot, rug, rue, 
rook, roe, raw. 

The presence of the motion of the lips in /r-/in 
American English and in Mandarin Chinese is different in 
distribution. In American English, there is a slight round- 
ing of the lips in pronouncing /r-/ regardless of whether the 
vowel sound is rounded or not. In Mandarin Chinese, this 
motion of the lips is present only when the vowel sound that 
follows /r/is rounded. This phonetic feature is not present 
when the /r/ is followed by other vowel sounds. 

















English Chinese 
(column 1) (column 2) 
‘with lip motion) _ | (without lip motion) ' 
' read ‘ , Paan (to dye) : 
| vid ' | rang (to shout) , 
/r/ followed | rate '  t rau (to forgive) 
by unrounded . red ee (hot) 
vowel sounds | rat / tren (man) | 
+ rot | | vheng (to throw) , 
| rug tae (the sun) | 
: PSE hae eee ! 
' ’ ne 
| rue "~~ yong (wool) ~~! 
' rook ruh (enter) 
/r/ followed by : roe roan (soft) ; 
rounded vowel = raw ruey (acute) \ 
ounds ruenn (to moisten) 
oe mie cl i! 





5tThe word, rou (meat), is omitted from the list. The lip 
action in this /r-/ is extremely slight, if any. When com- 
pared to the English word, roe, the lip action in rou is far 
less than that in roe. This is also true when rou is com- 
pared to ruh (enter). In the pronunciation of ruh, the /r/ 
is pronounced with the lips very much rounded. 
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Thus when an English speaking student brings this slight 
motion of the lips into his pronunciation of the Chinese /r-/ 
which does not require any motion of the lips, he speaks with 
an ‘‘accent.’’ Likewise, when a Chinese speaking student 
pronounces the English /r-/ without any motion of the lips, 
he speaks with an ‘‘accent.’’ The following method is pro- 
posed to remedy the situation. 

Whether it is the case of teaching the English speaking 
students to produce the Chinese. /r-/ or the Chinese speaking 
student to produce thé English /r-/, it is necessary for the 
teacher to describe to the students the main cause of the 
“accent” in order to remove the ‘‘accent.’’ The teacher 
should not rest on the assumption that a. native speaker al- 
ways knows the phonetic features of each sound in the sound 
system of the language. Instead he should explain to the 
students the cause of the ‘‘accent’”’ in a simple and clear 
statement followed by examples illustrating the point given 
in the statement. In the case under discussion, the teacher 
should tell the students that /r-/in English is usually pro- 
nounced with a slight motion of the lips regardless of the 
nature of the vowel sound. For example: read, rid, rate, 
red, rat, rot, rug, rue, rook, roe, raw. In Chinese, there 
is no lip motion when /r-/ is followed by an unrounded vowel 
sound. For example: ren (man) and rang (to let). However, 
when /r-/ is followed by a rounded vowel sound, there is 
lip action. For example: rong (wool) and ruenn (to moisten). 

There are two things a language teacher needs to re- 
member in such a situation. The first one is that the fact 
that students know the cause of the ‘‘accent’’ is no indica- 
tion that they can produce the sound without the ‘‘accent.” 
They need oral drills to remove the ‘‘accent.’’ Second, 
since there is a point at which the English /r-/ and the 
Chinese /r-/ are similar, exercises should be such that they 
begin with what is already within the experience of the stu- 
dents, then proceed to the point where the two differ. Such 
a procedure can be used whether the teacher is teaching 
the English /r-/ to Chinese speaking students or vice versa. 
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Il. How to Teach the American énglish /r-/ to Mandarin 
Chinese Speakers 

Practice 1 consists of words in Chinese that begin with 
/r-/ and that are followed by rounded vowel sounds. The 
purpose is to show students that the two /r-/’s in certain 
positions are alike. The teacher does not need to spend 
much time on this exercise. 


Practice 1 Chinese: ru (Confucian), ruenn (to moisten) 
English: rue, rook, roe, raw 


Teacher: ru, rue 
All students: ru, rue 
Student A: ru, rue 
Student B: ru, rue 


Practice 2 begins with the teacher re-stating the dif- 
ference between the English /r-/ and the Chinese /r-/ when 
both are followed by unrounded vowel sounds. The purpose 
of the exercise is to have students recognize the difference, 
for students should not be asked to produce the difference 
before they can recognize it.. The teacher pronounces the 
following words; the students notice the difference of the 
shape of the lips of the teacher and comment upon it. When 
he is pronouncing the Chinese words, there is no lip action. 
When he is pronouncing the English words, there is lip ac- 
tion. 

Chinese: ranq (to let), rau (to spare), reh (hot), 
ren (man) 
English: read, rid, rate, red, rat, rot, rug 


Since the problem here is not that the Chinese students 
cannot produce the /r-/ with rounded lips but rather that the 
/r-/ with lip action occurs in a different situation, the thing 
to do is to bring the familiar act into this new situation. 
Thus the teacher first gives a Chinese word whose /r-/ is 
followed by a rounded vowel sound, then an English word 
whose /r-/ is followed by an unrounded vowel sound. The 
teacher reminds the students of the necessary lip motion 
for the production of the English /r-/. 
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Practice 2 Teacher: ruenn (to moisten) 
(Round your lips) r-read 
All students: (Lips rounded) r-read 
Student A: (Lips rounded) r-read 
Student B: (Lips rounded) r-read 


Practice 3 aims to make students produce the English 
/r-/ followed by an unrounded sound with the help of an 
English word whose /r-/ is followed by a rounded vowel 
sound. Although by this time, the students should know that 
the English /r-/ is accompanied by lip action, it does no 
harm if the teacher should repeat the statement. 


Practice 3 Teacher: rue, r-rate 
All students: rue, r-rate 
Student A: rue, r-rate 
Student B: rue, r-rate 


Practice 4 is to find out if the students by this time 
can produce an English /r-/ followed by an unrounded vowel 
sound with lip action. The teacher watches for the lip ac- 
tion. 


Practice 4 Teacher: ring 
All students: ring (With lip motion) 
Student A: ring (With lip motion) 
Student B: ring (With lip motion) 


- Practice 5 contains English words whose /r-/ is fol- 
lowed by either a rounded or an unrounded vowel sound. 
By this time the lip motion should be fairly automatic. How- 
ever, the teacher watches for it just the same. 


Practice 5 Teacher: rock 
Student A: rock (With lip motion) 
Teacher: rag 
Student B: rag (With lip motion) 
Teacher: rib 


Student C: rib (With lip motion) 
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Ill. How to Teach the Mandarin Chinese /r-/ to American 
English Speakers 

The problems involved in teaching the American Eng- 
lish speakers to produce the Mandarin Chinese /r-/ are 
more complicated than those involved in the teaching of the 
Mandarin speakers to produce the American English /r-/. 
There are two reasons. First, to each Chinese word, there 
is atone attached; second, /r-/ produced without lip action 
is not a familiar act to the English speakers. In order to 
focus the attention on /r-/ alone, it seems necessary, for 
the moment, to sacrifice the stress on tones so that the 
sound /r-/ is the sole center of attention. 

Practice 1 consists of words in English and in Chinese 
that begin with /r-/ and that are followed by rounded vowel 
sounds. The teacher should not spend much time on this 
exercise. 


Practice 1 English: rue, rook, roe, raw 
Chinese: ru (Confucian), ruenn (to moisten) 


Teacher: rue, ru 
All students: rue, ru 
Student A: rue, ru 
Student B: rue, ru 


Practice 2 begins with the teacher re-stating the dif- 
ference between the English /r-/ and the Chinese /r-/ both 
followed by an unrounded vowel sound. In pronouncing the 
following words, the students notice the difference of the 
shape of the lips of the teacher and comment upon it. When 
he is pronouncing the English words, there is lip action. 
When he is pronouncing the Chinese words, there is no lip 
action. 

English: read, rid, rate, red, rat, rot, rug 
Chinese: rang (to let), rau (to spars), ren (man) 

The problem now is to get the English speakers to pro- 
duce the Chinese /r-/ without lip motion when it is followed 
by an unrounded vowel sound. Before tie students are 
asked to produce the Chinese /r-/ without lip action, they 
must be drilled to recognize the difference between the /r-/ 
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with lip action and the /r-/ without lip action. Two ex- 
ercises are given. In the first one they are to look for the 
presence and absence of lip action with their eyes. In the 
second one they are asked to listen for the presence and 
absence of lip motion without looking. Words that are pro- 
nounced approximately alike both in English and in Chinese 
in which the nature of /r-/ is the only element of differ- 
ence are used. The following are a few of the examples: 
English: run, rung, wrong 
Chinese: ren (man), rheng (to throw), ranq (to let) 
Practice 2 
Exercise 1 
Teacher: English: run Chinese: ren 
All students: (Watch for the motion of the lips) 


Teacher: run (Is there any motion of the lips?) 
Student A: (Yes.) 
Teacher: ren (Is there any motion of the lips?) 


Student B:  (No.) 


Exercise 2 
Teacher: English: run Chinese: ren 
All students: (Listen without looking at the teacher) 
Teacher: run (Is there any motion of the lips?) 
Student A: (Yes.) 
Teacher: ren (Is there any motion of the lips?) 


Student B: (No.) 


Exercises in Practice 3 are to develop the productive 
ability of the students. It is advisable not to drill the stu- 
dents in producing /r/ alone. If /r/ is drilled alone, the 
result is often like this: (unrounded) /r/; (rounded) /r- /en. 
There are numerous ways one can drill the students. Two 
are suggested below. The students may pull back the corners 
of their lips so as to eliminate the motion of the lips as 
much as possible. They may try to smile’ so that lips are 
automatically pulled back. The following exercises illustrate 
the two methods suggested above. 





Tsuggested by Richard D. Andrade. 
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Practice 3 
Exercise 1 
eacher: ren 
All students: (Pull back the corners of the months 
and try to pronounce) ren 
Student A: (Same method) ren 
Student B: (Same method) ren 


Exercise 2 
Teacher: ren 
All students: (Try to smile and pronounce) ren 
Student A: (Same method) ren 
Student B: (Same method) ren 


Practice 4 contains Chinese words in which /r-/ is 
followed by either a rounded or an unrounded vowel to see 
if the students can produce the /r-/’s with a difference. 
However, the teacher warns them of the situation before they 
are asked for production. 


Practice 4 
Teacher: (With rounded lips) rong 
Student A: (With rounded lips) rong 
Teacher: (With unrounded lips) reh 
Student B: (With unrounded lips)  reh 


Practice 5 aims to see if the students can produce the 
Chinese /r-/ without lip motion and also without being told. 


Practice 5 
Teacher: reh 
Student A: reh (Without lip motion) 
Teacher: ruh 
Student B: ruh (With lip motion) 
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(Mr. Michalski, of the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, has just returned from Peru, 
where he served as the English Teaching Specialist for 
the Education Division of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. For the last four years he has been training 
and working with teachers of English in Peru, Chile, 
Puerto Rico and Bolivia.) 


One of the principal weaknesses in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language in many Latin American countries 
is the haphazarc way in which pronunciation is usually taught. 
In most cases pronunciation difficulties are either completely 
ignored or treated incidentally, andno systematic presentation 
of the sounds of English, its common intonation patterns and 
characteristic rhythm is attempted. Even native speakers 
of English who teach their language to foreigners, although 
aware of the great difficulty of developing acceptable pro- 
nunciation habits in their students, are not aware of the at- 
tainable goals of this phase of English teaching and are un- 
able to give a systematic presentation of the sound system 
of English. 

To help teachers deal with one part of this problem, 
that is, the presentation of the English vowel phonemes, a 
sample set of drill cards for use at any level and with any 
textbook was prepared and demonstrated to Peruvian teach- 
ers of English attending teacher-training courses this year 
at the University of Arequipa and at the Cultural Institute in 
Lima, Peru. Some teachers promptly made duplicate sets 
of these visual aids by hand, while approximately one hun- 
dred of them ordered sets made by a professional printer. 

Less than two months of using these cards in their 
classrooms convinced the teachers of their useability and 
usefulness. By concentrating on one pronunciation goal at a 
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time, they began to see the value of a systematic presenta- 
tion of pronunciation problems and lost some of the feeling 
of helplessness that a conglomeration of student mispro- 
nunciations produces inthe instructor. Their students showed 
a greater interest in English when they saw the mastery of 
English pronunciation as a series of attainable goals. 

In the preparation of these visual aids the following 
principles were observed: 

1. Each card should represent an attainable goal. 

2. All vowel phonemes of English should first be dealt 
with individually, and later in contrast with vowel phonemes 
that students have difficulty in distinguishing. 

3. The presentation of the English vowel system should 
begin with the familiar, that is, with the vowel phohemes 
that somewhat resemble the vowel phonemes in the student’s 
own language. 

4. The new sound should first be employed in a Spanish 
word to facilitate the student’s hearing and recognizing the 
sound, 

5. English words used for drill purposes should, where- 
ever possible, be: 

a. Useful words with phonemically regular spellings.! 

b. Words with the vowel sound in stressed position. 

c. Words with no new and difficult consonant sounds 

or clusters. 

6. To facilitate teaching the prolongation of the Eng- 
lish vowel, the order of words in drill lists should, where- 
ever possible, be words with the vowel sound (a) in final 
position, (b) followed by a voiced consonant, and (c) followed 
by a voiceless consonant.2 














IThere are many regular spellings for the sounds of Eng- 
lish. The letters a, e, i, 0, u, for example, when followed 
by one or two consonants are generally pronounced & ’ 
(e] , [1], [a], and [2] respectively (bad, rest, list, hot, 
bus). The letters a, i, 0, when followed by a consonant and 
a silent e are generally pronounced [e], [al], and [ol respec- 
tively (make, bite, note) . 


‘A voiceless consonant shortens the length of the vowel pre- 


ceding it. 
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7. The phonemic symbol of the sound? with which each 
card deals should be indicated in small print, solely for 
teacher reference and guidance. 

8. For ready reference different colored cards should 
be used for each type of problem and numbered in the order 
of presentation. 

9. Cards and print should be sufficiently large to be 
read easily by every member of the class for which the 
cards are planned. 

10. Spanish words should be printed in small case 
letters in contrast to English words printed in capital letters. 

11. The spelling of the vowel sound in both English 
and Spanish words, when presented on the same side of the 
card, should be printed in red; in the lists of words and 
phrases for dril! purposes, however, only the spelling of 
the vowel phonemes that do not exist as phonemes in Spanish 
should be printed in red, in order to call the student’s at- 
tention to the fact that the spelling represents a phoneme 
entirely foreign to his language. 

The set of visual aids, based on the above principles 
and entitled Fonemas Ingleses, consists of 29 cards. Each 
card is 10 by 14 inches in size and is printed on both sides. 
Three pink cards, for teacher reference only, contain general 
instructions for the teaching of pronunciation, specific direc- 
tions for using the cards, reference charts of the English 
vowel and consonant phonemes,4 and a bibliography of use- 
ful books dealing with pronunciation. The cards planned for 
classroom use are divided into three groups. 

Group A. Vowels and Diphthongs Similar to Spanish 

Phonemes 

Eight white cards deal with the five English vowel 
phonemes and the three diphthongs that resemble the five 
Spanish vowel phonemes and three of the Spanish diphthongs. 
Students are taught to hear the differences between the Eng- 
lish phonemes and theirs, especially the greater length of 
“See the phonemic analysis in Teaching and Learning English 
as_a Foreign Language Charles C. Fries, University of 
Michigan Press, 1945. 
4See pages 64 ana 65 
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the English vowel and of the first part of the English 
diphthong. 


























SEA SEE 
si SEE CLEAN DEEP 
; MEET READ SLEEP 
mito MEAT EAT WEEK 
Al [i] Al [i] 
Front Back 


Note: The underlined letters are printed in red. 

In using this group of cards the teacher (1) writes the 
two Spanish words on the blackboard and calls on a student 
to read them in Spanish, then pronounces the Spanish word 
with English sounds, exaggerating the length of the English 
pronunciation of the Spanish word. (2) The teacher shows 
the class the front of the card and repeats the English pro- 
nunciation of the Spanish word, proceeding directly to the 
pronunciation of the corresponding English word or words 
printed in capital letters. The students imitate the teacher’s 
pronunciation. At this stage no effort is made to differentiate 
the length of the vowel in open syllables from those followed © 
by a voiceless consonant. (3) The words on the back of the 
card are read by the teacher for student imitation. (4) The 
same procedure is repeated with the students reading the 
lists of words. 

Group B. Vowel Phonemes not Found in Spanish 

Seven blue cards present the English vowel phonemes 
that do not exist in Spanish. Students are taught to hear 
and distinguish them from the nearest Spanish phonemes be- 
fore being taught to. pronounce them: 











IN BIG 
lista LIST PIN WIN 
misa MISS IT KISS 

SIT SIX 

Bl [T] Bl 'h 

















Back 
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In using this group of cards the teacher (1) writes the 
two Spanish words on the blackboard and underlines the vowel 
represented in red. First he pronounces the word in Spanish; 
then he substitutes the new English sound for the underlined 
Spanish vowel. Students listen for the difference in sound 
as the teacher continues pronouncing first the word in Spanish 
and then the Spanish word with the new English sound. 
Every time the teacher uses the English sound in the Spanish 
word, the students show their recognition of this sound by 
saying, ‘‘No,’’ to indicate that this sound is foreign to 
Spanish. (2) The teacher shows the card and pronounces the 
Spanish word with an English pronunciation, proceeding 
directly to the pronunciation of the English words on the 
right. Students imitate. (3) The students repeat the lists 
of words on the back of the card, noting carefully that the 
letters in red represent a phoneme that does not exist in 
Spanish. 

Group C. Vowel Phonemes that Students Confuse 

Vowel Phonemes that do not exist in Spanish tend to be 
confused with vowel phonemes that are similar to Spanish 
_phonemes. The purpose of this group of eleven yellow cards 
is to teach students (a) to hear the difference between pairs 
of vowel phonemes generally confused by Latin Americans, 
(b) to pronounce correctly pairs of words in which a differ- 
ence of meaning results from the use of one or the other 
of the two vowel phonemes, and (c) to pronounce phrases 
and short sentences containing the two vowel phonemes gen- 
erally confused. 


























1 2 

bean bin 1. Eat beans. 
bead bid 2. Sit still. 

leave _ live 3. Bill bit his lip. 
beat bit 4. Live in cities. 
seat sit 5. big meals 

li (1) Back 
Cl 





Front 
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follows: 
Al--[i] si SEE 
mito MEET 
A MEAT 
A2--[e] seis SAY 
ley LAKE 
A3--[a] saco SOCK 
clac CLOCK 
A4--[u] tuna TOO 
mundo MOON 
, A5--[0] bou BONE 
BOAT 
A6--[al] paila PIE 
laico LIKE 
A7--[av] auto QUT 
nauta NOW 
A8--[of] estoy TOY 
oiga = OIL, 
B1--({I] lista LIST 
misa MISS 
B2--[€] Ema EMMA 
dentro DEN 
B3--[] mango MANGO 
gas GAS 
B4-{9] club CLUB 
omnibus BUS 





In using this group of cards the teacher (1) reads the 
first column, exaggerating the length of the vowel; (2) reads 
the pairs of words across the chart in order to bring out 
the vowel contrasts; (3) reads one or the other of the pairs 
ef words ‘while the students respond with the number of the 
column where the word is found, for example: bin...2, bin...2, 
bean...1, bin...2, bean...1, etc. (4) reads the pairs of words 
for student imitation, and (5) drills the class on the pro- 
nunciation of the phrases and short sentences containing the 
vowel phonemes. 


The content of the drill cards in Fonemas Ingleses 





SEA CLEAN READ 
SEE DEEP SLEEP 


MAY DAY BAY 
NAME SAME MAKE 
CAR FAR’ FARM 
NOT HOT TOP 
TOO NOON SOON 
BLUE TRUE MOON 
HOME HOPE NOTE 
SOAP COAT GOAT 
MY TRY DIE 
MINE NINE TIME 
NOW COW HOW 
LOUD FOUND SOUND 
BOY TOY JOY 
COIN POINT OIL 


IN PIN. IT 
BiG WIN _ KISS 
PEN TEN’ BED 
LEND CENT DESK 
MAN SAD ADD 
GAS MAP ASK 
MUD SUN FUN 
UP MUST DUST 
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EAT 
WEEK 


LAY 
LATE 
PARK 
BOX 
ROOM 
FOOL 
DON’T 
LOW 
LIE 
LIKE 








B5--BF 
B6--[yj 


BI--[9) 


C1--fi] 
7] 


ast 


C3--[4) 
[3] 


c4-- [6] 
ir 


C5--'a] 
(re) 


C6--(9e! 
[3] 
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verbo VERB HER TERM WORD WERE 
perla PEARL HURT BURN BIRD GIRL 
fuma FULL FULL BULL PULL PUT 
futbol FOOT FOOT BOOK COOK LOOK 
bolsa BALL ALL BALL TALL WALL 
toca TALK LAW SAW TALK WALK 


1. bean, bead, leave, beat, seat, heat 

2. bin, bid, live, bit, sit, hit 
1. Eat beans. 4. Live in cities. 
2. Sit still. 5. big- meals 
3. Bill bit his lip. 

1. pain, main, bait, mate, late, sale 

2. pen, men, bet, met, let, sell 
1. make dates 4. sell beds 
2. Ed fell. 5. get pains 
3. Ted met Ed. 

1. pen, ten, beg, bet, fell, well 

2. pin, tin, big, bit, fill, will 


1. big pins 4. fill pens 
2. will beg 5. get in 
3. let live 


1. men, pen, bed, beg, bet, set 

2. man, pan, bad, bag, bat, sat 
1. Men bet. 4. last man 
2. ten cents 5. Let Dad get gas. 
3. Ed said, “‘Yes’’. 

1. hot, cop, top, lost, sock, block 

2. hat, cap, tap, last, sack, black 
1. not hot 4. glass tops 
2. lost blocks 5. Ann’s lost hat 
3. black caps 

1. mad, fan, bag, ran, cap, cat 

2. mud, fun, bug, run, cup, cut 

1. Sam ran. 4. a rag rug 

2. mud huts 5. cut ham 

3. bad luck 

















































C7--[a] 
[>] 
c8--[2) 
i) 
C9--[0] 
(2) 
C10-[u) 
[0} 
C11-[u) 


_ 
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- not, hot, cot, cop 
- nut, hut, cut, cup 


1. a nut cup 
2. a hot cup 
3. not a cot 
4. a lot 


. bus, dug, cuff, but, lung, sung 


boss, dog, cough, bought, long, song 
1. a bus 
2. Paul walks. 
3. long cuffs 
4. bought nuts 


- boat, coat, sew, coal, cold, woke 


bought, caught, saw, call, called, walk 
1. Go home. 
2. Call Paul. 
3. caught cold 
4. bought coal 
flew, grew, pool, cool 


. flow, grow, pole, coal 


1. cool pool 

2. no coal 

3. Don’t go home. 
4. blue coats 


- pool, fool, moon, noon, soon 
- pull, full, book, took, look 


1. blue books 
2. full moon 
3. look soon 
4. full pool 
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REVIEWS 


REHDER, HELMUT, and TWADDELL, FREEMAN. German 
Area Readings,1. The Natural Setting. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947. ix + 173 pp. + vocabulary. 


This volume, by the authors of the primer German (re- 
viewed in the January 1948 number of Language Learning), 
provides material for reading and vocabulary practice for 
students who have completed their elementary study of the 
language. It is suitable for the third or fourth semester of 
the usual college course. 

Divided into six units, the content covers various as- 
pects of the geography of Germany--political divisions, land 
formations, waterways, and climate. Each unit begins with 
a summary in fairly simple language, serving as an intro- 
duction to the material to be presented in the following selec- 
tions. The method of presentation of this material constitutes 
the chief novelty of the book. The new vocabulary is em- 
bodied in a series of short paragraphs of meaningful, infor- 
mative, and continuous content. An idiomatic English version 
of each paragraph is given in a parallel column. 

Thus, the student has a general idea of the meaning of 
the paragraph before he reads it in German. He is then 
urged to concentrate his attention on the way this information 
is conveyed in the German idiom; he is told that the proper 
method of attacking the lesson is to repeat each paragraph 
over and over until he has practically memorized it. Then, 
after running through the series of paragraphs in this way, 
he goes back and checks himself by covering the English 
version and reading each section again to see whether he 
can comprehend the meaning directly from the German. This 
process is an efficient learning activity. The arrangement 
enables the student to spend his time learning German in- 
stead of studying vocabulary lists or hunting words in the 
glossary. 

In the exercise that follows each series of paragraphs, 
some of the most important vocabulary items are singled 
out for detailed review. A short completion exercise is also 
provided at this point, but it does not fit in well with the 
primary purpose of the book and will probably be omitted by 
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those who are interested solely in the improvement of read- 
ing skill. 

Each unit culminates in a rather extended reading pas- 
sage, using the vocabulary and idioms of the earlier sections, 
but in the more normal style of serious German prose. The 
customary German type-face is used in these passages, and 
the sentence structure will present some difficulty, but the 
student will realize that he is no longer being babied, and 
his success in meeting this challenge should provide the 
satisfaction of genuine achievement. 

Adverse criticism may be directed at the following 
points. Failure to spell out numbers and abbreviations will 
present some artificial difficulties for many students (7°26’, 
bzw., qkm.). The grammar reviews should be more com- 
plete and systematic or else omitted entirely. Much of the 
reading material will prove too difficult for the average stu- 
dent at the level for which it is intended. In accordance 
with the system followed elsewhere in the book, the table of 
reflexive objects on page 53 should be presented with the 
pronouns embodied in sample sentences. 

The physical appearance of the book deserves favorable 
comment. It is attractive and neatly arranged, and well 
illustrated with maps, drawings, and photographs. 

The authors and the publisher have made available a 
valuable instrument for effective instruction in accordance 
with sound principles of linguistics and pedagogy. We look 
forward with interest to the appearance of additional volumes 
in the series. 

Harold V. King 
University of Michigan 


NEWMARK, MAXIM, editor. Twentieth Century Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1948. xxii +.723 pp. 


This is an attempt to survey the field of modern foreign 
language methodology in the United States. The broadness 
of the subject may be grasped from the chapter headings 
which include the history of modern language teaching, values 
of foreign language study, foreign language in the general 
curriculum, aims and objectives, psychology of language learn- 
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ing, methods and techniques, programs, projects and activi- 
ties, teaching the foreign civilization, tests and measurements, 
the training and selection of teachers, the A. S. T. P. and 
after, and reports, proposals, and recommendations. The 
volume is made up mostly of excerpts of varying length from 
the Modern Language Study, the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve, and an array of other sources including federal, 
state, and municipal publications, syllabi, textbooks, language 
journals, committee reports, and conference proceedings. 

Obviously a collection such as this is of considerable 
value as an introduction to the extensive literature on the 
subject, especially when the publications themselves are not 
readily available. It is also to be noted that full chapters 
are devoted to tests, to the A. S. T. P., and to the psychology 
of language learning, although some of the selections on the 
A. S. T. P. are more argumentative and polemic than would 
seem to be warranted in the interest of clarity. 

That the sum total of our experience in modern foreign 
language teaching must still be a collection of articles and 
opinions is indicative of the present state of development in 
the scientific aspects of the field. Yet even at present one 
wishes that some criteria for the clear separation of hypo- 
thesis from proved facts had been used and stated. Other- 
wise one gains the impression that we are not too far re- 
moved from the naive arguments over the superiority of the 
“‘Smith’’ method versus the ‘‘Jones’’ method as if they were 
entirely different and entirely original things. 

One also notices that in a volume devoted to the teach- 
ing of modern languages no ‘space is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of those languages. They apparently are taken for grant- 
ed, and it is precisely here where linguistic science can 
be of greatest value to the foreign language teacher. No 
construction engineer would even dream of building a bridge 
and disregard the laws of physics. It may be true that 
primitive cultures built and used bridges without the aid of 
the science of physics, but no primitive culture could have 
built a Golden Gate Bridge. 

There may be differences of opinion as to Bloomfield’s 
views on the teaching of foreign languages as expressed in 
Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages! 





ILeonard Bloomfield. Outline Guide for the Practical Study 
of Foreign Languages. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, 1942. 16 pp. 
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or with Fries’s views in Teaching and Learning English as 
a Foreign Language but there can be little question as to 
the value of Bloomfield’s contribution as a linguistic scien- 
tist in his book Language,’ and no teacher of English as a 
foreign language may legitimately disregard Fries’s findings 
on the structure of English as shown in his book on Amer- 
ican English Grammar. 

The teaching of English as a foreign language would 
seem to be another field that might have been included in 
Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching. This is a 
very active field at present and one which rightfully belongs 
with modern foreign language teaching. 

Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching is never- 
theless a valuable collection of important writings in a vast 
field. It is worth reading and it makes easier a next and 
necessary step: that of collecting what we know about modern. 
language teaching, what is claimed as knowledge but has not 
been sufficiently proved or disproved, what we know to be 
false, and finally some of the things that we need to know. 
There will always be the problems of strategy subject to 
changing emphasis and differences of opinion, but these must 
not obscure those aspects where strict scientific description 
and research must be applied. 


Robert Lado 
University of Michigan 





éCharles C. Fries. Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1945. viii + 153 pp. 

3Leonard Bloomfield. Language. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933. x + 509 pp. 

4charles C. Fries. American English Grammar. New York: 
D. Appleton Century Company, 1940. viii + 314 pp. 














NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The second Summer Institute on the Teaching of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language was conducted at the University 
of Puerto Rico under the direction of Dr. Pauline M. Rojas. 
This graduate program sponsored by New York University 
in cooperation with the Department of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico was designed: 

1. To develop an awareness of the factors affecting 

the teaching and learning of English in Puerto Rico 

2. To orient the students in accepted principles of 

language learning and to provide for their practical ap- 

plication. 

The one hundred teachers and supervisors who attended 
the Institute explored and discussed the following areas with 
Dr. Rojas and her staff: 

The language situation in Puerto Rico 

The nature of language and how language operates 
The principles of language learning 

Methods and materials 

The linguistic approach and implications for teach- 
ing and preparing language materials, 

For the Summer Session of 1950, plans are underway 
to conduct a series of workshops in which the major emphasis 
will be on the application of the principles of linguistic 
science to language materials for the schools of Puerto Rico. 

The Department of Education has just published the first 
part of the eight hundred page Manual for the Teaching of 
American English to Spanish-Speaking Children in Puerto 
Rico. This teachers’ manual was prepared by the members 
of the English Section of the Department of Education under 
the direction of Dr. Pauline M. Rojas. It represents an at- 
tempt to put accepted principles of linguistic science into 
materials for teaching English to the Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren of Puerto Rico. 

Teachers working with Spanish-speaking children in 
other areas will find the book a rich source of language 
material, suggested devices, aids, and teaching procedures. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the Department of Edu- 
cation, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Pe ee 


Joseph Kavetsky 
University of Puerto Rico 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 


October 15, 1949 


Dear Staff: 


Here are a few items which may be of interest for your 
most helpful periodical. Use whatever you wish. Sorry they 
are so late in arriving but you might be able to spread the 
news of what is going on in the field of language teaching 
among the ranks of the mission enterprise. 

The five issues of Language Learning have been ex- 
ceedingly valuable for our work at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation (Kennedy School of Missions) and Scarritt College 
(Vanderbilt University Center), Nashville, Tennessee. I have 
used them with 150 students, in fact, I guard them very 
jealousy and only allow an over-night reserve on them. 

We need more of these practical helps which we don’t 
find in the more technical and often-times, theoretical pre- 
sentations. 

Best wishes and here’s hoping we see the next issue in 
short time. 


Sincerely yours, 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation 

55 Elizabeth Street J. Maurice Hohlfeld, Ph.D. 

Hartford 5, Connecticut Professor of Linguistics and 
Adult Literacy Educativn 


P.S.--I am going to take L e Learning with me to Africa 
on a tour in the interests of Literacy Education. We leave 
January 15, 1950 and will return June 1, 1950. Our itinerary 
includes; Liberia, Angola, Congo, Nigeria and Sierre Leone. 


We are glad that Language Learning has been of service in 





enabling students to look into the problems of practical lin- 
quistics. 
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To our readers: 


The present format of Language Learning is not as 
esthetically attractive as that of Volume I, but it has ad- 
vantages which we want to explain to our subscribers. The 
use of this format represents a considerable reduction in the 
price of publication which will enable us to continue offering 
our periodical at the present rate of $2.00 for a years sub- 
scription (4 issues). The bulk of material presented in each 
issue can be increased without materially increasing the cost. 
This, we feel, is of great advantage to our readers, 

The staff of Language Learning believes that this peri- 
Odical is filling a need long felt by those who are actively 
interested in the teaching and learning of languages. We will 
do our utmost to supply our readers with the most stimulat- 
ing material. It has become increasingly difficult, however, 
to find articles for each issue. We therefore earnestly 
solicit articles from our readers, since it has been difficult 
under the press of circumstances to give you a balanced 
issue. Our tardiness in publishing the issues of Volume I 
is partially due to this lack of a back log of articles. For 
this reason we would be most gratified to receive your con- 
tributions. It has been our thought to begin a section which 
would include hints for teachers or short paragraphs of items 
of interest to those of our field of specialization. © 

Do not hesitate to send us any material which you have 
found helpful. Share your ideas with others, and thus con- 
tribute to the general improvement of our field. 

















